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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
(Continued from page 378.) 
Egypt, Nile Boat Lotus, Town of Atfeb, 
Jan. 14, 1853. 

In another part of the city, favourably situated 
on the summit of a small elevation, is the beautiful 
column called Pompey’s Pillar. It is said to have 
been the centre of the ancient city, which extended 
in this direction towards the lake Mareotis. Dif- 
ferent opinions are entertained as to the time when 
it was erected. But as I travel for health chiefly, 
I am obliged to leave antiquarian inquiries to oth- 
ers. It is ten feet in diameter, and ninety feet in 
height, exclusive of its Corinthian capital. It is 
a very striking object ; beautiful in its position, as 
well as its symmetry and great height. At the 
foot of the gently rising hill on which it stands, is 
an extensive Mohammedan grave-yard, filled with 
its rude white monuments. 

Among other objects and places of attraction, 
we found time to visit the palace of the Pasha, 
which overlooks what is denominated the “ old 
harbour,” and were pleasantly surprised at the 
taste and elegance with which it is fitted up. It 
was the varied and gorgeous richness of Oriental- 
ism, with scarcely a violation of a just and severe 
simplicity. Surrounded with gardens filled with 
the ever blooming trees and flowers of the East, 
it reminded one of those enchanted palaces which 
Oriental poets and romancers love to describe. 

It must be admitted, that Alexandria at the 
present time, is far from being what it was once. 
In the period of its early prosperity, it was fifteen 
miles in circumference, and contained six hundred 
thousand inhabitants, including slaves. At present 
its population is said to amount to sixty thousand. 
Some writers place the number higher. It has 
long ceased to be the emporium of commerce, and 
the seat of science and the arts. Comparative 
poverty has taken the place of the immense wealth 


he leaves an impression which is much in favour of|the products of the country, particularly wheat 


the prevalent opinion of the original capacity and|and cotton. 


We have had thus far a favourable 


power of his race. The poor Arab beneath his|breeze, and our boat throwing out her large lofty 
rude garment bears a heart which has been de-|sail, has advanced with good speed. The crew are 


scribed as treacherous and cruel, but which I am|in excellent spirits. 


obliged to say exhibited kindness to me. 


Much of|pilot, they all seem to be of Arabic descent. 


With the exception of our 
Many 


the beauty of outward nature still remains;—and|of them have friends at the different towns and 


amid many things which are strange, and some 
things which are unpleasant, there is not a little 
which is fitted to please both the eye and heart. 

I walked through some of the bazaars. Much 
business is still done in them. The Turkish mer- 
chant, meditative, and never in a hurry, sits cross- 


villages which we expect to pass. Our captain 
lives at Gheneh, nearly opposite the celebrated 
Denderah, and more than five hundred miles above 
Alexandria. He has reason to be cheerful. His 
wife and children are there. Our pilot is a Nu- 
bian. His name is Hassan. He is not swarthy 


legged, seldom without his pipe, and tenacious of|like the natives of Eygpt, but black, of the deepest 


the dignity of his flowing beard and turban. Va- 
rious are the dresses and languages. There are 
traders from different nations, and in the persecu- 
tions to which they have been subjected at home, 
many Italians have found their way here. Many 
of the streets are narrow and dirty, but there is a 
clear blue sky above them. Carriages there are 
none; but men and veiled women are riding on 
diminutive donkeys. Camels with heavy burdens, 
reminding us of the days of the patriarchs, march 
slowly through the streets. 

On the third day after our arrival, we sailed in 
a beautiful boat, called the Lotus, on a two months’ 
voyage up the Nile; the great river, which has not 
only fertilized Egypt, but nourished humanity. We 
were four in number; the same little company 
who have traversed together France, Savoy, and 
the different States of Italy, and who have found 
the attractions of travel enhanced by the pleasure 
of each other’s society. We started from the 
south side of the city, with a favourable breeze, 
on the Mahmoudie Canal, which connects Alexan- 
dria with the Nile at Atfeh, the place from which 
I date this letter. The part of the city which ex- 
tends in the direction of the canal, and which may 
be said to rest upon it, contrasts advantageously 
with the other parts. There are many good build- 
ings in this part of Alexandria, and a higher cul- 
tivation. By the side of the streets, and on the 
banks of the canal, are the palm-tree, the sycamore, 
and the acacia with its “yellow hair.” It was here 


hue. His full muscular form is in perfect propor- 
tions. He walks erect, and with a natural and 
firm step. His countenance is open and generous. 
His eye is darkness lighted. When he speaks, he 
accompanies what he says with a natural move- 
ment of the hands and body, which is full of dig- 
nity and grace. Noone can see him without feel- 
ing that he has a capacity above his situation. He 
has a wife and children at Assouan, near the first 
cataracts of the Nile. 

When I look upon these people, and study their 
characters, and little personal histories, I cannot 
harmonize with those persons who speak contemp- 
tuously of them. There is something in them which 
interests me. I have seen enough of them already 
to know that they have the ties and sympathies 
which humanity recognizes, and which religion 
sanetifies. If science, exiled by a haughty des- 
potism, has been compelled to neglect them, nature 
has not forgotten to be their teacher. Their affec- 
tions are not buried in the ruins of the intellect. 
They all of them have a spot which they call their 
home. ‘The past lives in their memories, and the 
clay-built hut of their fathers is still dear to their 
hearts. 

After waiting an hour and a half for the passage 
of other boats, we have just gone down the locks. 
We are now on the broad bosom of the Nile, or 
rather on one of its branches, which, however, is a 
mighty river, about three-quarters of a mile in 
width. The flag of America is floating over us. 


that we heard for the first time the noisy wheel of| We are sailing under the town of Atfeh, which is 


the sakhia, by which the water is drawn up from 
the canal for irrigating the lands. The large and 
well-watered gardens are rich with the productions 
of the climate, and gorgeous with the hues of 
Eastern flowers. 

The canal connecting Alexandria and the Nile 
is a little more than forty miles in length, and is 
ninety feet wide. This canal is undoubtedly an 
extraordinary work for modern Egypt, where there 
are so few evidences of practical energy and im- 


which it once gathered from the contributions of provement. A hundred and fifty thousand men, 


many nations. The high civilization, which in the 
days of the Ptolemies attracted the notice of other 
States and communities, has gone back, at least 
among considerable portions of the people, to a 
State of semi-barbarism. But humanity with its 
good and evil, is not extinct. The Turk, though 
a follower of Mohammed, is still a man, and not 
Without man’s capabilities of intellect and feeling ; 
and I think I may add, that, in his calm counte- 
nance, and ample forehead, and dignified manner, 


called from all parts of the country by the despotic 
will of the late Mohammed Ali, were employed in 
its excavation. It was excavated in a single year, 
but at the sad cost of some thirty thousand work- 
men, who perished through want, fatigue and 
cruelty. 

In going through the canal, we have passed nu- 
merous boats from ten to thirty and forty tons bur- 
den. They are on their way to Alexandria from 


at the termination of the canal, and on the high, 
rich banks which overlook the river. And it is at 
Atfeh that I date and close my letter, as I look 
around me upon the land of Goshen, and cast my 
thoughts forward to Cairo and the Pyramids, to 
Denderah and Thebes. 


City of Cairo, Egypt, Jan. 24, 1853. 

As I remarked in my last letter, we left the 
Mahmoudie canal and entered the Nile at the town 
of Atfeh,—ascending it by the Rosetta branch. 
A little below the city of Cairo this great river, as 
if desirous of rescuing a larger portion of fertility 
from the surrounding deserts, divides itself into 
two streams of nearly equal size. One of them, 
the Damietta branch, flows in an easterly direction, 
and passing by the considerable towns of Semenood 
and Mansoora, enters the Mediterranean near the 
city of Damietta. This city contains at the present 
time twenty-eight thousand inhabitants; but was 


different places on the Nile, and are loaded with|formerly much more important than at present; 
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and in the time of the crusades was regarded as 
the entrance and the key to Egypt in that diree- 
tion. The Rosetta branch flows in a westerly di- 


rection, and enters the Mediterranean not far from|said our Redeemer, “‘1s not worthy of me ;” 


the city of Rosetta. The Rosetta and Damietta 
branches at their entrance into the sea are eighty 
miles distant from each other;—leaving between 
them the triangular tract of land, bounded on the 
north by the Mediterranean, which is denominated, 
on account of its form, the Delta of the Nile. The 
Delta was ancicntly much larger than at present. 
On the eastern side of it was the land of Goshen, 


which holds so conspicuous a place in the narra-| 


tives of the Old Testament,—also the great Egyp- 
tian city of Zoan, frequently mentioned in the 
Scriptures likewise, which was situated on the an- 
cient Tanitic branch of the Nile. 

In ascending the Nile from Atfeh to Cairo by the 
Rosetta branch, we were frequently delayed by 
opposing winds. ‘This was in some respects favour- 
able. It gave us opportunity to visit many of the 
numerous villages which line its banks, and to no- 
tice the methods of living and sources of support. 
The people have a knowledge of a few domestic 
mechanic arts, such as the making of a coarse 
pottery, the weaving and colouring of cloths, boat- 
building and the making of bricks. They mingle 
straw with the mud or clay from which their bricks 
are made, as was done in the time of the Pharaohs. 
But they find their principal support in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil and in the keeping of flocks and 
herds. 

(To be continued.) 
iesililpieshae 
For “ The Friend.” 
«Ye Cannot Serve God and Mammon.” 

While so much of the disposition is apparent in 
many of the members of the Society of Friends, 
to keep pace with the changes in the fashions, 
manners aud customs of those about them, and so 
little to set an example of simplicity and modera- 
tion in their houses, ijurniture, and manner of life, 
among even those in high stations in some places 
in Society, who should be as standard-bearers and 
pillars in the church, how can we look for an ad- 
vancement of the good cause which they profess to 
have at heart—+o far as they are concerued in its 
promotion—or fur an increase of attachment in the 
younger members of Society to its principles and 
testimonies? and who can witness these departures 
from primitive simplicity and sobriety, and deny 
the need of reformation amongst us? 

If, while professing friendship for the Truth, as 
it is in Jesus, our crucified Saviour, we are evincing 
an undue attachment to the treasures, honours and 
pleasures of a fading and wicked world, how is the 
religion we profess reproached by our hypocrisy ; 
for we cannot serve two masters, nor even attempt 
it without dishonouring the holy cause of religion. 
Those who are not for the Truth, are against it, 
and those that gather not with Christ, do scatter 
abroad; and it does sometimes appear that the 
number of the faithful who are secking to be pre- 
served from turning to the right hand or to the 
left, is very small. 

Errors, great and palpable errors! have crept 
in amongst us, in respect to our manner of life and 
conversation, and it will require long, persevering 
aud forbearing labour, accompanied with much 
suffering, to correct them; for they have become 
deeply rooted, and the enemy of all truth is very 
subtle in making excuses for the continuance and 
spread of them; so that it is hard convincing the 
practisers and abettors of them, of the suffering 
and reproach that are brought upon the Truth, 
through their 
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these departures—of removal from the immutable 
foundation, upon which we profess to build. “ He 
that taketh not his cross and followeth after me,” 
and 
his apostle declared, “ If any man love the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him.” 

And is it no evidence that our affections are set 
on things below, and therefore separated from 
Christ, that we are seeking to make a display of 
riches and talents, to secure the honour and praise 
of men, as well as our own gratification? As well 
might we say that the pursuit of riches is no evi- 
dence of the desire for gain, or the pursuit of 
pleasure, no evidence of the desire for enjoyment. 
All the cunning and craftiness of men cannot avail 
in hiding their motives from Him who seeth in 
secret, and enlighteneth the eyes of his faithful 
children, who, with singleness of heart, are seeking 
to serve and follow him, whithersoever he may be 
pleased to lead them; for “the secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear him,” and these are enabled 
to discern between that which serveth God, and 
and that which serveth him not. 

Let us, therefore, query with ourselves, Are we 
walking by faith, or by sight: is the attention of 
our minds turned inward to the light of the Spirit, 
or outward to the world; its fashions, its maxims, 
and its customs, or in other words, are we carnally- 
minded, which is death, or spiritually-minded, which 
is life and peace? 

We cannot serve God and mammon; we cannot 
be heirs of two kingdoms; but the whole business 
of a true Christian is to serve God, that he may 
become heir of Him, and a joint heir with Christ ; 
may obtain an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, 
and which fadeth not away. How inconsistent 
with our profession is the desire and endeavour to 
make the appearance of outward greatness, since 
the kingdom of Christ is not of this world, but is 
an invisible and everlasting kingdom. Let us bear 
in mind the example of the immediate followers of 
Christ, who left all to follow him, and the terms 
of salvation and peace prescribed by him to the 
young man who had been faithful to the outward 
law, and yet had great possessions, with which, 
when required, he was unwilling to part; for the 
way to the kingdom of heaven continues to be as 
narrow as ever it was, being a spiritual way, which 
cannot be seen by the outward eye, nor trodden in 
the outward strength; and in which the Spirit 
only can enter unburdened of every outward thing, 
which must be surrendered up to Him who gave 
them for his own use, so that whether we eat, or 
whether we drink, or whatsoever we do, all must 
be done unto Him, who created us for the purpose 
of his own glory. 

The Truth remains unchangeably the same as 
when our forefathers espoused it, and no change, 
either in men or times, will ever warrant us in a 
departure from the narrow way in which they were 
led and continued, notwithstanding all the subtle 
reasonings aud bitter persecutions of the worldly 
professors of a self-pleasing religion, who did then 
and yet continue to despise the simplicity and 
plainness of life and conversation, into which the 
followers of a meek and crucified Redeemer have 
ever been led and concerned to walk, bearing the 
cross and despising the shame; according to the 
example of our holy Head and Leader, who, in a 
seamless garment, and in the form of a servant, 
went about doing good to the bodies and souls of 
men. 

incall. 

Be careful about too frequent changes. The 

enemy of our peace is constantly transforming and 


ageney, and the danger—both to| changing himself, so as to adapt his temptations 
themselves, and from their example to others, in| with most success, On the other hand, the blessed 











Prince.of Peace continues to be “ the same yester. 
day, to-day, and forever.” 





I have seldom been more interested than the 
other day by Major A. J. Fraser, in his description 
of his ascent of Mount Ararat on the 12th day of 
July last—probably the first ascent to the ve 
summit which was ever made. A Russian, (Pro. 
fessor Paris,) had claimed the achievement in 1846, 
and one or two others at different periods since; 
but Maj. Fraser states that this was uniformly de. 
nied by the most intelligent men he met with about 
Ararat, who were acquainted with the Professor 
and the others who attempted this feat; and also 
by the guides who attended them, who attested 
that they reached a high elevation, but turned back 
before attaining the summit. Maj. Frazer had 
been attached to the staff of General Williams, 
the defender of Kars; and having seen the last 
Russian leave the city, he and three other officers 
resolved to ascend the mountain, if possible, be- 
fore leaving the country, where they had suffered 
so much, and which they could not expect to see 
again. 

July 11, at six o’clock in the morning, the party 
started from Bayaridede, escorted by Ezer Bey, a 
Kurdish chief, and for three hours travelled over 
a plain covered with black voleanic rocks of a con- 
choidal fracture. After three hours more the 
reached an extensive marsh, covered with bushes 
and reeds, which extended to the foot of the moun- 
tain, and to which the natives brought their flocks 
for better keeping in the winter. Several hours 
later they reached the Bey’s quarters on the side 
of the mountain, consisting of twenty black tents 
made in the most primitive style, and covered with 
the skins of goats. 

Through the superstitious dread of the mountain 
felt by the natives, who through traditional memo- 
ries, even if they are Turks and Kurds, regard it 
with almost the awe with which the Israelites gazed 
upon Sinai when they saw the lightnings and heard 
the thundering from its summit, the party was un- 
able to obtain guides at any price, as they asserted 
that whoever attempted to ascend it, his dead body 
would be found at the bottom of the mountain in 
the morning. The Pasha, however, sent a Turk 
to see if they reached the summit, who went so far 
that he could see their bodies clearly defined against 
the sky, and then abandoned them. 

July 12, at a quarter past three in the morning, 
the party started on their daring adventure. Un- 
fortunately, Maj. Fraser parted from his compa- 
nions in the darkness, and pursued his rough and 
steep route alone both in the ascent and descent. 
In an hour and an half he reached a ridge, from 
the summit of which he looked down upon the 
plain of Erivan, while in the distance he saw the 
Araxes winding its way, looking like a thread as 
it pursued its silvery course. For twelve thousand 
feet of ascent his way lay over black slippery rocks 
of volcanic origin, on which he could hardly main- 
tain a foothold, while breathing became so difficult 
that he was often obliged to halt. In the mean- 
time, his strength became exhausted, and he was 
obliged to throw himself down for rest, when he 
fell asleep upon the edge of a cliff, from which a 
fall would have been instant death. Yet there he 
lay and slept, he knew not how long, with no one 
to wake him, and with no one to protect him, but 
an unseen hand. 

After ascending 12,000 feet, he came to the re- 
gion of snow and ice. Breathing became more 
and more difficult, and he began to despair of suc- 
cess. A lonely feeling came over him, and the 
world seemed to be gone, as clouds came and 
covered up all below, while nothing was to be seen 
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above except a white peak, which seemed to pierce| rising from below, and spreading around like a shall be cured.” It was in vain he protested; the 
the very heavens. But even here were seen the/ mighty sheet, presented a picture of strange and |4rass wire was the proof o° his divine mission, 
traces of a power almost as energetic and terrible! admirable beauty, both in their colours and the/apart from his safe descent; and brass in every 
as that which poured the ocean over this sublime! gambols they seemed to be playing: currents of air age, when there has been enough of it, has an- 
elevation, and according to tradition drove the ark| breaking through them and forcing up other clouds | swered the same purpose with impostors. But 
into so strange a harbour; for around him the|as it were edgewise and at right angles with the | here a very small quantity was sufficient—the 
traveller saw several craters of volcanoes filled| plane of the others, and then driving them about! wire only bound around the end of a split cane.— 
with red cinders. The wind became strong, and|in a wild melee, as though impelled y the spirits| Late Paper. 
ended in a hurricane, which he feared would blow|of evil. Sometimes it was appalling to look down 
him off and send him into the Russian territory,| upon them in their excited and fanciful divertise- ‘ 
which is adjacent to one side of the mountain.| ments. Marriage. 
Attempting to turn, he was driven on to aspace| Again our traveller became exhausted and| I scarcely know of any one thing that more 
between two ridges, which was a mere bed of ice|sleepy, and despite his efforts to rally, he sank|¢learly marks the degeneracy into which our once 
covered over by the snow, where his foot slipped,!down and slept an hour on the very summit of|favoured Society has fallen, than the efforts now 
and falling, he slid down the steep mountain-side| Ararat. Awaking from his sleep, he saw his dan-|being made in different portions of it, to do away 
upon his back, full 1500 feet, as he judged, mak-| ger, with the consciousness of little power to eseape| With our long-established and divinely authorized 
ing frequent gyrations and convolutions in his rapid|it. To remain where he was was death, while his| prohibitions respecting marriage. Were our fore- 
descent, and every moment expecting instantaneous exhausted powers made a removal almost impossi-| fathers mistaken in their apprehensions asto the best 
death by being hurled into the terrible vortexes| ble. But he rallied; he started, and sometimes in| safeguards to be placed along the path-way of our 
wheih yawned to receive him. In this condition) the dark, and half the way by moonlight, and| youth; or does something now exist in the forma- 
he lost his senses; but Providence kindly watching] often sliding down on the snow, and the glaciers, | tion of Society different from that which existed in 
over him, was better than his reason and strength;|he at last reached the camp at twelve o'clock at|the days of our pristine purity, rendering the com- 
for as he plowed his way downward with his feet) night, exhausted in every bone and sinew, and |mand, “be ye not unequally yoked with unbe- 
foremost, the snow was forced into a ridge between| cruelly lacerated in his flesh by the huge and rough |lievers,” less obligatory upon us now than former- 
his legs; and steadily diminishing the momentum voleanic rocks he was oblized to crawl over or|ly? What is the experience of those who depart 
which was carrying him downwards, at last stop-|creep around. His companions succeeded in|from our regulations in this particular? Is it not 
ped him in his unwilling career. With fingers|reaching the summit and returning in safety, that they are drawn further and further from the 
frozen, and his hands bleeding from cuts made by| though strangely they did not happen to meet|path of self-denial, and gradually weaned from 
the ice, and afraid to rise lest he should start on) with each other either ascending, on the summit or first impressions, till finally they become utterly 
his journey again, he at last stuck the barbed end|in the descent. lost in the ways of the world: or, if they return 
of his walking pole into the ice, and carefully and| The ibex was seen high up the mountain, and|at all, is it not through great suffering, and a con- 
trembling drawing up his feet a few inches, and|on the very summits of some of the peaks; but no|demnation of the very step which their friends 
wriggling about so as to move a hand’s breadth or} other animals were discovered, nor was a fowl or|and brethren are striving to guard them against? 
so, he stuck in his pole again, till at last by the/ bird seen flying in the heavens or resting upon the} _Persuaded I am, that if those of our members 
dint of muscular effort and perseverance, he reached| ground. The moth was the last form of animal|Wwho are thinking about making this change in life, 
a position of safety. An immense abyss lay be-|life observed. would but wait upon the Lord in humility and sin- 
neath the glacier, on whose brink he was stopped| The boundaries of three kingdoms almost touch|cerity, and ask with believing hearts for his aid 
almost by miraculous interposition. An hour and|upon Ararat, viz., Russia, Persia and Turkey. On| and guidance, there would be a way made for them 
and a half were spent in these painful struggles for| the Russian side, the mountain is almost perpendi-|to proceed without violating this important rule. 
extrication. cular, while on the Turkish, ascent by horses is}Oh, that every one knew and could appreciate the 
Being obliged to re-ascend, his progress was slow| utterly impracticable for any distance. The|extent of the influence either for good or evil, 
and painful after quitting the glacier. Breathing|juniper grows some distance up the sides, and|exerted by a husband and wife over each other: 


—_—_—-—————_—— 
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became extremely difficult, which was increased by| yellow everlasting, the blue-bell, the forget-me-not,|the choosing of a companion for life may prove 


a sulphureous smell sent up from a ravine, which|a large daisy, and a flower resembling the China 
almost created suffocation. Two-thirds the dis-|aster, while lower down grass is produced. A 
tance up the mighty cone for whose summit the} great part of the mountain is composed of black 
traveller was struggling, he encountered a wooden| volcanic rock, while the cones rising here and there 
cross which had been planted by the Russians, and | like so many chimneys not only remain the memo- 
probably was the terminus of their ascent. At) rials of a mighty subterranean power which even 
last he triumphed over all difficulties, and standing] raised Ararat ten thousand feet above the plain 
on the summit of Ararat, about 18,000 feet above|from the deep, but seem preserved and ready to 
the sea, and standing a/one, where no human foot|resume their work and return to their old uses 
had trod since the solitary ship which floated over| whenever the decreed day arrives. 


the turning point of our spiritual warfare; for if 
there be no act or acts daily committed to draw 
us entirely and at once away from the blessed re- 
quirements of Truth, he or she may be as a dead 
weight upon our spirits, holding us down to the 
things of time—whereas if the connection is of the 
Lord’s ordering, they will doubtless prove a help 
to each other in the great work of their soul’s 
salvation. Listen not, beloved young Friends, to 
the plausible arguments of those who would break 


seas and oceans landed its passengers there, or; Maj. Fraser was utterly spent by the hardships|down the hedge that has in wisdom been cast 
might have landed them. He felt the emotions of} he endured and the efforts he made, but came off|around for your protection; but listen only to that 
a conqueror; for he had triumphed over difficulties, | far better than his companions, who in addition to|still small voice which speaks God’s eternal Truth 
and almost over death, and the world lay at his| exhaustion were b/ind for two days. Resting two|in the secret of your hearts; and as this is lived 
feet. But he could not be proud; for the cold was|days, on the 15th he ascended Little Ararat,|under you will be enabled more fully to appreciate 
intense, benumbing his hands and knees, and/which is 13,000 feet high, and without snow and/|the importance and value of the discipline you are 
threatening to give him a sepulture among the|ice, and whose summit is an immense crater. Vol-|living under, and receive strength to come up to 
everlasting snows and ice of Ararat. Aware of|canic action was as recent as 1845, when dirt and|the defence of all our Christian testimonies in their 
his danger, he rallied his remaining strength, and| stones were thrown down, which buried a monas-| original and binding simplicity—you will experience 
sought rest behind a protecting peak, till finding|tery and destroyed a village of 500 houses. When|a renewed attachment for them, not as the “ be- 
his powers revived, he rushed to the highest of the|the Major reached the camp upon his descent, the| queathed opinion” of our worthy founders, but as 
three cones which rise from the summit plateau.| Pasha was so much amazed at the feat that he sent|a fresh emanation from the inexhaustible fountain 
Taking a careful survey of the summit plateau) a letter to the Sultan at once informing him of the| of true light. 
of Ararat, Maj. Fraser judged it to be 300 yards| fact, while wondering crowds gathered around, de-| May those of our members wherever found, and 
in length from East to West, by 50 to 70 in width.|claring he was a prophet of God, otherwise hejespecially in high places, who are advocating a re- 
It was entirely covered with ice and snow, into the| could not have returned in safety. ‘The lame and jection of our discipline that relates to marriage, 
latter of which he sank to his knees. The pano-|the blind pressed around him, begging him to touch| pause before it is too late. May they cease from 
rama was grand and impressive beyond descrip-| their diseased members, assured he had the power|sowing the seeds of destruction; and may those 
tion. ‘To the North were seen the peaks of the|to cure them; and when he denied it, and reve-|whose duty it is to stem the tide of degeneracy 
Caucasus covered with snow; on the Kast, the| rently directed them to God, they pointed to the|which shows itself in this and other ways, remain 
Araxes and the broad plains of Persia; on the|end of his stick, which, having been split, he had|steadfast unto theend. “ Be ot conformed to this 
West, the mountain ranges of Armenia; while to} wound around with brass wire. “See,” said they,| world, but be ye rather transformed by the renew- 
the South the still waters of lake Van glittered in|“ the end of the stick; there lies the virtues; only|ing of your minds, that ye may prove what the 
the sun like molten glass. At times the clouds,|touch us with it, thou Prophet of God, and we|good, acceptable, and perfect will of God is.” 
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The Business of Insurance. 


At a recent meeting of the London Statistical 
Association, a paper was read by 8S. Brown, Esq., 
on the subject of insurance. We abstract some of 
the statements therein made, and report them in 
federal currency. 

There are only 65 insurance offices in England 
and Wales, of which 39 are in London; there are 
but seven in Scotland and two in Ireland—making 
74 companies in Great Britain. The amount of 
property of all kinds insured is $5,400,000,000. 
Mr. Brown gave a sketch of the history of fire in- 
surance in Great Britain, stating that the earliest 
attempts were made in London during the reign of 
Charles the Second, and in 1680 the Court of 
Common Council issued policies, and continued to 
do so for about two years, when it cancelled its 
policies and returned the premiums. In 1696 the 
Hand-in-Hand Fire Insurance Company was estab- 
lished, in 1706 the Sun, in 1714 the Union, in 
1717 the Westminister, and in 1721 the Royal 
Exchange and the London Assurance; Lloyd's 
(underwriters) was established in 1772. 

In France a larger amount of property is in- 
sured than in England, as by the laws of that 
country a tenant must answer for a fire, unless he 
can prove that it happened by accident, or by 
fault of construction, or that it was communicated 
by an adjoining house. In France there is insur- 
ance on property amounting to $8,700,000,000. 
In Belgium, the amount insured is about $680,- 
000,000. From Holland no information could be 
obtained. In Sweden there are five companies in 
Stockholm, besides some minor local mutual asso- 
ciations in the provinces. In Denmark there was 
a company established in 1778, and remodelled in 
1843, which has a privilege for insuring goods, 
furniture, and moveable property. 

The late Czar of Russia, in 1847, forbade the 
insurance of property situated in Russia with for- 
eign offices under the fine of three per cent. on the 
sum insured. By the same ukase, a tax of 4 per 
cent. is levied on the amount of every policy, to 
contribute to defray the expenses of the adminis- 
tration of police in the district in which the pro- 
perty insured is situated. It is estimated that 
$150,000,000 are insured in Russia, and $80,000,- 
000 in the kingdom of Poland. In Germany, it 
appears twenty proprietary offices insure $1,425,- 
000,000, the mutual companies $2,000,000,000, 
and government offices $2,250,000,000. ‘Total, 
$5,675,000,000!! 

‘The average annual insurance losses in all coun- 
tries are estimated to be the immense sum of twenty- 
three million dollars. 

Some curious items occur as causes of fire. In 
London, for instance, about one case occurs each 
year from the following causes:—Sewing and 
reading in bed, hunting bugs, thawing a water- 
pipe, bursting of a bottle of whiskey, frying fish, 
suicide by charcoal, warming beds, and sealing 
letters. Places of worship exhibit a very consid- 
erable percentage of total destruction; and thjrty- 
four cases of fires in theatres in twenty-four years 
showed no medium between complete destruction 
and slight damage-—Boston Transcript. 


degree of virtue, to acquire the cool and silent|questionably had much to do with these objections; 
admiration of constant and close observers, than|but it was not all prejudice, for the almost total 
to catch the undistinguishing applause of the vul-| absence of proper arrangements for supply of fresh 
gar. Men accustomed to the business of the world,|air, and removing smoke and foul air, rendered 
may think it a mean occupation to be engaged in|the burning coal a very dirty and disagreeable 
the duties of a family. It is, however, only by|companionin a room, = ; 
comparison that they are rendered to a superficial! Wood was then the principal fuel used in Eng. 
eye, petty and insignificant. View them apart,|land, and the forests but scantily supplied the 
and their necessity and their importance imme-| wants of the people. Tuff or peat was also employ. 
diately rises. How many daily occasions there are|ed in some districts as it still is in Ireland and in 
for the exercise of patience, forbearance, benevo-|the Highlands of Scotland; but in all England 
lence, good humour, cheerfulness, candour, sincer-|wood is at present unknown as a domestic fuel— 
ity, compassion, self-denial! How many instances|coal has entirely superseded it.— Scientific Amer, 
occur of satirical hints, of ill-natured witticisms, of —~>-—__ 
fretfulness, impatience, strife and envyings; besides Epistle, 1656, 
those of disrespect, discontent, sloth, and very| After I had visited most parts of the nation, 
many other seeds of evil, the magnitude of which|and was come to London again, finding that evil 
is perhaps small, but for the guilt of which we spirit at work, which had drawn J. Naylor and his 
shall most assuredly be judged. When we con-|fojlowers out of the Truth, to run Friends into 
sider that private life also has its trials, tempta-|heats about him, I wrote a short epistle to Friends 
tions and troubles, it ought surely lo make us vigi-| as follows:—To all the elect seed of God, called 
lant, when around our own fireside, lest we should Quakers, where the death is brought into death, 
quiet our own apprehensions, and cease from our|and the elder is servant to the younger, and the 
daily watchfulness. elect is known, which cannot be deceived, but ob- 
Prove your love and affection for your family, | tains victory. This is the word of the Lord God 
and your friendship and attachment for all your|to you all, Go not forth to the aggravating part, 
connexions, by using, not partial, hypocritical,|to strive with it owt of the power of God, lest ye 
momentary acts of kindness, but one universal, | hurt yourselves, and run into the same nature, out 
constant, animated effort, one sincere desire of|of the life. For patience must get the victory, 
rendering others happy, united with compassion|and to answer that of God in every one, which 
for their sufferings, charity and candour for their} must bring victory to it, to bring them from the con- 
errors, and forgiveness for their injuries. Espe- trary. Let your moderation, temperance and pa- 
cially cultivate a benevolent disposition, an incli-|tience be known unto all men in the Seed of God. 
nation rather to think and speak well than ill of] For that which reacheth to the aggravating part 
those around, accompanied with that candour| without life, sets up the aggravating part, and 
which exposes not the errors, but rather the vir-| breeds confusion ; and hath a life in outward strife, 
tues of others to view; and which brings to light|but reacheth not to the witness of God in every 
with regret their failings, for no other end than one, through which they might come into peace and 
their suppression. covenant with God, and fellowship one with an- 
other. Therefore, that which reacheth this witness 
of God in yourselves, and in others, is the life and 
light, which will outlast all, is over all, and will 
overcome all. Therefore, in the seed of life, live, 
which bruiseth the seed of death, G. F 






































The Days Before Coal—tThere can be no doubt, 
for it is an unquestionable fact, that the coal-beds 
of England are the real natural source of its phy- 
sical wealth. Without coal, it never would have 
been a manufacturing country, without it no cotton 
factories would ever have been created, and no 
steamships would ever have floated on its waters. 
It is simply because it has the largest coal fields in 
Europe, that it is the greatest manufacturing nation 
in that quarter of the world. But it was very dif- 


fe ult to introduce the use of coal among the old 100 of saltpetre, 50 of sawdust, 50 of horse manure, 
English people. : 


Ty een Oe ten ta etd and 10 of common salt. The saltpetre and com- 
wt Was lrst used in that country about six cen-| non galt are dissolved in hot water, to which four 
turies ago, and at that time Englishmen would not parts of molasses are added, and the whole ingre- 
the a sin J ae — rare _ did not suilgients stirred until they are thoroughly incorpo 
oa ih ape 2 me ake res reve rated together in one mass, which is then dried by 
b tts Cine he Onk Se ae _— he |? Gentle heat in a room, or by exposure to the sun, 
Se i a ee weet tems. eh tamped in the holes bored 
surface and in coal fields adjacent to rivers, OF S€48,!foy blasting rock in the same manner as powder, 
were first opened ; but when the demand increased, | 44 is ignited by a fusee. It does not cause an 
the miners dived more deeply into the bowels of explosion upward like gunpowder, but generates a 
the earth, and boldly worked the coal wherever it : : ; 
E , : great heat, which splits the rock. 
was to be found. When the mines became deep, 
the miners were sadly perplexed how to get rid of oy Tabet Lee 
the water; and it was not till the steam-engine| In my intercourse with the world, I have found 
came to their aid that they fully mastered this dif-| very few individuals whose enmity towards me, on 
ficulty. But the prejudices of the users were as|account of real or supposed injuries, was so im- 
difficult to surmount as the perils of the miners.|placable, but that I was able to overcome it by 
A citizen of London (it is said) was once tried and | persevering acts of kindness. 
executed for burning coal in opposition to astringent] What a blessed thing it would be, if we were all 
law passed in respect to that subject ; but even long|to be actuated by the Spirit of our Holy Redeemer. 
after such intolerance as this had passed away, coal} In our religious Socicty, how would ali envy- 
was labooed in good society. Ladies had a theory |ings, all jealousies, all hard thoughts, and all evil 
that the black abomination spoiled their complex-|speaking one of another, and toward one another, 
ion; and it was for a long time a point of etiquette|be done away with, and we be clothed with that 
not to sit in a room warmed by a coal fire, or to|charity which “beareth all things, believeth all 
eat meat roasted by such means. Prejudice un-|things, endureth all things!” 





Splitting Rocks Without Blasting. — Some 
French inventors have taken out a patent in Eng- 
land, for splitting rocks by the generation of heat, 
without causing an explosion. ‘They used a sub- 
stance composed of 100 parts of sulphur by weight, 
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Happy Heart and Home. 


Domestic life presents many opportunities for the 
exercise of virtue, as well ag the more exalted sta- 
tions of honour and ambition. For though its 
sphere is more humble, and its transactions are 
less splendid, yet the duties peculiarly incumbent 
on it, constitute the basis of all public character. 
Perfection in private life is by far the more arduous 
attainment of the two, since it involves a higher 
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For “ The Friend.” The fall thou darest to despise— 
[The following is taken from a letter received at . May Ss aoe angel's hand 
. 4 ; : as suffered it, that he may rise 
the office of “ The Friend” last week —] And take a firmer, surer stand; 
I feel that I — scarcely refrain from a, Or, trusting less to earthly things, 
ing the satisfaction that the perusal of the editorial May henceforth learn to use his wings. 
article in the last number of “The Friend” has 


From the Boston Journal. 
The Salt Springs of Syracuse, &. 
Quantity of Salt Manufactured in the United 


States—Imports and Exports—Geological For- 
mation and Analysis. 










And judge none lost, but wait, and see 


afforded me, exhibiting, as it does in a clear and 
forcible manner, some of the weaknesses and grow- 
ing departures which have crept and ave creeping 
ifito the Society rey the length and breadth 
thereof; threatening, by laying waste one after an- 
other of the ancient land-marks, to scatter it to the 
four winds ; that we be no longer a people in scorn 
called Quakers, nor in truth entitled to the appli- 
cation of the language once in a good degree deserv- 
able: “a peculiar people ‘ zealous of good works.’” 

Oh, that all who love the Truth—that desire 
the prosperity of Zion and the (right) enlargement 
of her borders, might unitedly put their shoulders 
to the work, and “ harmoniously labour together 
for the advancement of Truth, and the support of 
our discipline,” being all of one heart and one 
mind, united together even as the heart of one 
man, and that being endued with the spirit of true 
judgment, they might be enabled to “‘turn the battle 
to the gate ;” that the spoil and devastation of the 
enemy might be lessened rather than increased, 
which, for a want of true christian zeal, faithfulness 
and integrity, I have sometimes had to fear has 
been the case. D. H. 

Rowlandsville, Md., Eighth mo., 1857. 










ansamtiiippeansincs 

Freighting Oil—In all the endeavours to find 
a route for a canal across either the Isthmus of 
Darien or of Tehuantepec, the transportation of 
oil, from the great number of vessels employed in 
whale fishing in the Pacific, has always been look- 
ed to as an important item of the business to be 
anticipated ; but we have never heard it proposed 
to convey oil across the Isthmus by the Panama 
railroad until a few days since, when we learned 
that a New Bedford whaler had just sent home a 
considerable cargo, by that means. It is well 
known that our government recently availed itself 
of this mode of exchanging the crew of a war ves- 
sel stationed on the Pacific, and with judicious 
management by all parties, this means of saving 
the long and dreary voyage around the whole con- 
tinent of South America may soon become quite 
popular. 

A novel and ingenious method of avoiding the 
greater or less amount of waste always attending 
the carriage of oil, has been lately adopted by a 
concern in New Bedford, in putting up some 170 
casks for transportation in the other direction to 
supply the United States light-houses on the Paci- 
fic coast. Barrels containing 31 gallons, were 
placed in strong casks of 45 galls. capacity, and 
the vacant space between filled with water. This 
arrangement will probably preserve every drop, as 
there is no leakage from the interior so long as an 
equal pressure exists on the outside, and water 
being much more easily retained in casks than oil, 
too little will escape from the water casks to be 
worthy of notice.—Scientific Amer. 





Selected. 
JUDGE NOT. 

Judge not; the workings of his brain 

And of his heart thou canst not see; 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 

In God’s pure light may only be 
A scar, brought from some well-won field, 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 


The look, the air, that frets thy sight, 
May be a token, that below 
The soul has closed in deadly fight 
With some internal fiery foe, 
Whose glance would scorch thy smiling grace, 
And cast thee shuddering on thy face! 


ther do they spin. 


With hopeful pity, not disdain, 


The depth of the abyss may be 


The measure of the height of pain, 


And love and glory that may raise 


This soul to God in after days! 


Household Words. 
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THE LILIES OF JERUSALEM. 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


“And why take ye thought for raiment? Consider 
the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, nei- 
And yet I say unto you, that even 


Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.” 


Fair lilies of Jerusalem |! 
Ye wear the same array 

As when the imperial Judah stern 
Maintain’d its regal sway. 

By sacred Jordan’s desert tide, 
As bright ye blossom on, 

As when your simple charms outvied 
The pomp of Solomon. 


The lonely pilgrim’s heart is fill'd 
With holiest themes divine, 

When first he sees your colours gild 
The fields of Palestine. 

Fresh springing from the emerald sod, 
As beautiful to see, 

As when the meek, incarnate God 
Took parable from ye. 


What rose amidst her fragrant bowers, 
That steals the morning’s glow, 

Ur tulip, queen of Eastern flowers, 
Was ever honour’d so? 

But ye are of the lowly train, 
Which he delights to raise ; 

Ye bloom unsullied by a stain, 
And therefore ye have praise. 


Ye never toil’d with anxious care, 
From silken threads to spin 

That living gold, refined and rare, 
Which God hath clothed ye in; 

That ye, his simplest works, should shine 
In such adornment dress’d, 

That mightiest kings of Judah’s line 
Could boast of no such vest. 


Ye still as mute memorials stand 
Of Scripture’s sacred page, 
Sweet lilies of the Holy Land! 
And bloom in every age. 
You've seen the terrors of the Lord, 
By signs and wonders shown, 
And kingly rebels to his power, 
Amidst their pride o’erthrown. 


Ye flourish’d when the captive band, 
By prophets warn’d in vain, 

Were led to fair Euphrates’ strand, 
From Jordan’s pleasant plain ; 

In hostile lands to weep and dream 
Of things that still were free, 

And sigh to see your golden gleam— 
Sweet flowers of Galilee! 


And ye have seen a darker hour 
On Sion's children fall, 

Than when Chaldea’s vengeful power 
Assail’d her leaguer’d wall ; 

Ye saw the eagles from afar, 
On wings of terror come, 

And godless priests maintain a war 
’Gainst earth-subduing Rome. 


The meteor sword that high in air 
O’er guilty Salem swept, 

And all her burden of despair. 
O’er which Messiah wept, 


Ye bloom’d unscathed, meek, lowly flowers ; 


On that terrific night, 
When marble fanes and rock-built towers 
Crash’d downward from their height. 

























































Syracuse, July 23, 1857. 

The National Exhibition of Harvesters here has 
naturally turned the attention of the public to the 
eity, and its saline treasures have thus been the 
object of comment. The Harpers and Frank Les- 
lie have each had an artist sketching the localities 
where the manufacture is carried on, while able 
pens are preparing histories of the “salt business” 
trom the time when a pioneer Jesuit from Canada 
first discovered the “springs.” They then oozed 
forth from a marsh, where nothing grew but sam- 
phire (sadicornica herbacea,) and the all-powerful 
Onondagas gathered a few bushels of the crystal- 
ized brine in order to preserve their fish and game ; 
now, the “ works” cover hundreds of acres, and a 
few hundred dollars annual bounty supports a 
handful of the degraded descendants of the “red 
men of the forest.” 

The quantity of salt manufactured in the United 
States during the year 1856, amounted to 12,376,- 
000 bushels—5,966,810 bushels of this was from 
Syracuse and vicinity, 3,500,000 bushels from the 
Kanawha and King’s Works of Virginia, 1,500,- 
000 bushels from Ohio, 900,000 from Pennsylva- 
nia, 250,000 from Kentucky, 100,000 from Flori- 
da, 46,000 from Massachusetts, and the remainder 
from Illinois, Michigan and Texas. To this ma 
be added the products of the “salt lakes” of 
Western Texas and of Utah, but the total domes- 
tie supply did not equal the importations, which 
amounted to upwards of 15,000,000 bushels. Al- 
though plentifully supplied with the “raw material,” 
either washing our coasts, or bubbling up in springs 
far in the interior, the Americans of this “ go- 
ahead ” era prefer to purchase half of their supply 
of salt abroad. 

Geologists are well acquainted with the “ forma- 
tion of the Syracuse salt-basin, which lies beneath 
a large marshy tract at the head of Onondaga 
lake. This tract has been bored in every direction 
by seekers for the saline secretions, and after pene- 
trating an alluvion of two or three hundred feet 
deep, composed of alternate beds of sand, gravel, 
and a tenacious clay, the brine is found in a strata 
of loose gravel, based upon a hard pan. This 
serves to retain the salt water, which, as it appears, 
flows in subterranean channels over this impervious 
substance. Above are strata of gravel, sand, clay, 
marl and muck—all of which it is necessary to 
excavate, in order to arrive at the brine. The 
rocks all have a Southern “dip,” so that, although 
the lake has an outlet flowing into Lake Ontario, 
the basin itself has none. ‘Thé water of ‘Onon- 
daga Lake is fresh, being separated from the saline 
currents beneath by a stratum of calcareous marl 
six feet in thickness. The brine varies somewhat 
in strength, but an idea of its relative proportions 
may be obtained from the following analysis of 
that from the Syracuse “spring,” or rather well: 
Specific gravity, 1.142; dry matter, per cent., 
18.5; Chloride of Sodium, per cent., 95.866; 
Sulphate of Lime, per cent., 2.54; Chloride of 
Magnesium, per cent., 0.69 ; Chloride of Calcium, 
per cent., 0.9; Oxide of Iron, per cent., 0.004. 
Traces also exist of Bromine and Iodine. 

The pipes in the wells (which are on the Arte- 
sian principle) are carried above ground to the 
pump-houses, where monster pumps, worked by a 
direct application of water-power furnished from 
the canal, forces the brine up into high wooden 
reservoirs. From these reservoirs the brine is car- 
ried in aqueduct logs to the manufacturers’ lots, 
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and an idea of the length of these channels may be jsale of what he manufactures, receiving a certain 
formed, from the fact that over five miles of new|cash payment, and a share in the additional profits. 
logs were laid last year, while over three miles/These combinations keep the prices up, and there 
were re-laid in the same space of time. For the|is some arrangement by which the amount manu- 
brine thus supplied, the manufacturers pay a duty |factured by each individual is limited. A preju- 
to the State of New York of one cent on every|dice against Onondaga salt exists in New York, 
bushel of salt manufactured, receiving the use of|and also among the supply officers of the army and 
the land on which their “ works” stand at a nomi-|navy, to overcome which great exertions have been 
nal rent. These receipts amounted last year to|made. In 1852, the experiment was undertaken 
$59,668, of which all but about eight thousand |by Hon. R. M. Conrad, Secretary of War, to test 
dollars was swallowed up by expenditures. The|the relative value of Onondaga and Turks’ Island 
salt works are a portion of those “spoils” which|salt. One hundred barrels of pork were packed— 
belong to “the victors” in the Ewpire State. fifty with one and fifty with the other kind—and 
There are two kinds of salt works—* Solar, |stored a year. The pork was then sent out, a 
where the brine is evaporated by the rays of the|barrel of each class, to the several military sta- 
sun, and “Fine,” where the brine is boiled in|tions, there to be opened and reported upon. No 
kettles. “Dairy” salt is ground in mills, and {difference was discovered between the several 
packed in small bags. It is stated that many dairy-|barrels, except that the pork packed in the Turks’ 
men in Western New York, distrusting the value|Island salt seemed to shrink rather more when 
of Onondaga salt in the butter manufacture, have| boiled. 
been in the habit of using for that purpose the} As might be expected, large fortunes are made 
Ashton salt, imported from England. Several of|by capitalists, who have indirect interests in the 
the salt blocks near Syracuse have, accordingly,|salt manufacture; and Syracuse boasts of many 
been labelled “ Ashton,” and so the demand for|splendid private residences, several of which have 
the foreign article is now supplied by the Onon-|been hospitably thrown open during the national 
daga product. exhibition of reapers and mowers, — Generally 
The “ Solar,” or coarse salt is manufactured at|speaking, the classically christened cities of our 
Syracuse as it is on Cape Cod and at Key West.|land are but miserable caricatures of those time- 
The brine is first let into a long, narrow, shallow | hallowed places in the old world, whose names are 
vat, where it remains exposed to the sun's rays thus plagiarized. But the old home of Archimedes, 
until the dirt and other substances held in mechan-|razed as it has been by earthquakes, will not bear 
cal suspension are deposited. It is then drawn by |comparison with the Syracuse of America, especially 
syphons into a second vat, where the sulphate of|when bright eyes, and fairy forms, and witching 
lime is deposited at the bottom in beautiful crystals, |smiles, are thrown into the scales. Had it not been 
From this it is again drawn off into a third vat, |that the officers and members of the Agricultural 
where the pure salt crystallizes. The rapidity |Society were husband-men, they would have been 
of the process is of course dependent upon the|captivated by the fair Syracusians; and as it was, 
clearness and heat of the weather, and at night,|several are more conversant with the charms of 
or at the first indications of rain, large moveable|some of these bewitching creatures, and “ the 
roofs are pushed over the vats to protect them.|stranger within their gates,” than with the relative 
Two “crops” are generally obtained in a season,|excellence of the machines. 
and the amount thus manufactured last year was 
709,891 bushels. 
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For “The Friend.” 

Much the larger proportion is made by boiling} Mary Capper, on her visit to France in 1777, 
in what are called “blocks.” These are double|writes at Boulogne—* Arrived in the afternoon. 
rows of large potash kettles, often sixty or seventy, | Dressed and sallied forth to spend the evening at 
set in brick-work, with parallel flues beneath them,|an English lady’s; when we arrived, all the party 
and a high chimney at one end. A supply log,|were at cards, to which we also sat down. While 
with a tube for each kettle, runs between the rows,|we played, a circumstance occurred which made 
and when the kettles are filled, the fires are lighted.|me feel in a way that I cannot deserve. The sa- 
When the brine begins to boil briskly, an iron ladle |crament, which is carried to the sick, and is always 
(like a walking-stick set up in a milk-pan) is used/announced by the ringing of a hand-bell, passed 
to catch and throw out the “ bitéern,” or precipitates|by the windows. The company being mostly 
of plaster, &c., and when the salt begins to crystal-| French, threw down their cards, knelt and prayed 
lize, it is scooped into baskets, where it is drained.|for a few minutes, and then set to cards again. I 
The longer the “block” is, the more kettles can be|mean not to censure them; they may act up to 
boiled with the same amount of fuel, although the|their feelings, but I must confess it would appear 
salt in the kettles directly over the flames is better|to me very presumptuous to address the great Al- 
and heavier than that produced in those near the|mighty in a form of words, at a time when the 
chimney. The average weight is fifty-six pounds|mind was interested in affairs so trifling, so incon- 
to the bushel, and each “d/ock” produces some |sistent with that awful sense, with which we ought 
20,000 to 25,000 bushels in the season of eight|to present ourselves, when disposed to offer prayer. 
months. The average cost of boiling is about $1|Seventh mo. 7.—After dinner, the conversation 
per barrel of 280 pounds, and the barrel is worth| turned on religion; they were very severe upon me, 
about $1.25 to $1.40. Wood is mostly employed |and rallied me unmercifully, giving me the appella- 
by the boilers; about a thousand cords are con-|tion of Quaker,orTrembler. Nothing could be more 
sumed daily. As a result, it is rising to a price at| unjust than their censure of this people, whom they 
which the manufacture is becoming too expensive. |conclude to be unworthy of the name of Christian. 
Attention has, accordingly, been directed to the|I heard all with silent patience. After having 
substitution of coal. It has been found that, with} listened for some time, I declared myself quite in 
a ton of coal, an average yield can be obtained of|favour of the real principles of Quakerism ; and 
fifty bushels of salt, and the opening of a railroad, |retired, leaving them to make what comments they 
via Binghampton, to the Lackawana coal mines of |pleased.” Next day she dined at Marquise, and 
Pennsylvania, will furnish a constant and cheap|never spent a more disagreeable day; the men 
supply of anthracite. drank a great deal, and were very noisy and trou- 
























































in company with those, who so shamefully abuse 
the reason they are blessed with. I am certain 
that if others enjoyed these extravagances no more 
than I do, they would soon be excluded, as de. 
stroyers of our peace. Those recreations which 
will not bear reflection, are ill suited to rational, 
intelligent creatures. A train of such ideas kept 
me awake most of the night.” It appears that 
Mary Capper was received into membership with 
the Society of Friends about the year 1785, 


ounce 
From “ The Field and Forest.” 


August. 

The plains and uplands are already green with 
a second growth of vegetation. A new spring has 
commenced among the tender herbs, and nature is 
rapidly repairing the devastation committed by the 
scythe of the mower. But the work of the hay- 
maker is not completed. He is still swinging his 
scythe among the tall sedge-grass in the lowlands; 
and the ill-fated flowers of August may be seen 
lying upon the greensward, among the prostrate 
herbage. The fields of grain are bright with their 
golden maturity; the work of the reapers has 
commenced, and the sheaves of wheat and rye 
present to sight their waving rows to gladden and 
to bless the husbandmen. F'locks of quails, reared 
since the decay of the spring flowers, are diligent 
among the fields, after the reapers have left their 
tasks. ‘They may be seen slily and silently creep- 
ing along the ground; and now and then they lift 
up their timid heads, as they are watching our ap- 
proach. The loud whistling of the guardian of 
the flock, perched at a short distance upon a wall, 
may also be heard; and occasionally, as we saun- 
ter carelessly along the field-path, a brood of part- 
ridges, rising suddenly, almost from under our 
feet, astound our ears with their loud whirring 
flight. 

Since the fading of the roses, the greater num- 
bers of the summer warblers have become silent, 
as if the presence of these lovely flowers was ne- 
cessary to inspire them with song. They have 
grown timid, and have forsaken their usual habits; 
no longer warbling at the season’s feast or re- 
joicing in the noonday of love. They fly no longer 
in pairs, but assemble in flocks, which may be seen 
rising and settling, at frequent intervals, over dif- 
ferent parts of the landscape. Some species are 
irregularly scattered, while others gather them- 
selves into large multitudinous flocks, and seem to 
be enjoying a long holiday of social festivities, 
while preparing to leave these northern latitudes. 
Their songs, lasting only during the period of love, 
are discontinued since their conjugal joys have 
ended, and the young birds are no longer under 
their care. On every new excursion into the 
woods, I perceive the sudden absence of some 
important melodist of the woodland choir. Dur- 
ing the interval between midsummer and early 
autumn, one voice after another drops away, until 
the little song-sparrow is left again to warble 
alone in the fields and gardens, where he sung his 
earliest hymn of rejoicing over the departure of 
winter. 

Since the birds have become silent, they have 
lost their pleasant familiarity with man, and have 
acquired an unwonted shyness. The little warblers 
that were wont to sing on the boughs, just over our 
heads, or at a short distance from our path, now 
keep a timid distance, chirping with a complaining 
voice, and flee from our approach, before we are 
near enough to observe their altered plumage. 
The plovers and the pewits have come forth from 
the places where they reared their young, and con- 


Kach manufacturer belongs to a “salt company,”|blesome. On this she remarks, “I wished myself|gregate in large flocks upon the marshes; and as 
(of which there are ten,) to which he entrusts the|in some secluded spot, where | might never more be] we stroll along the sea-shore, we are often agree- 
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ably startled by the sudden twittering flight of|ware of that upas of our forests—the poison|carried away to a distance. The people on board 
these graceful birds, aroused from their haunts by|sumach. It is one of the most elegant of our na-|the Pera found afterwards that the Khampseen 
our unexpected intrusion. Now and then in our|tive shrubs; and its long, slender, and graceful|had blown down trees, turned over railway car- 
sauntering tour, our ears are greeted by the harsh|branches, terminating with pinnate leaves on|riages, and forced cattle into the canal between 
voice of the king-fisher, as he sits motionless upon|purple glossy stems, invite the unwary rambler to| Alexandria and Cairo.— English paper. 
a branch that juts over the tide, watching his fiuny | pluck them from the tree, to add to his bouquet of 
prey; and the stakedriver, a species of heron, is| wild flowers. Hardly less dangerous is the poison 
roused from his retreat, and with that peculiarjivy—a plant of the same genus—of a trailing 
note from which he has derived his name, pursues} habit, almost parasitic, and frequenting all kinds of 
his awkward flight into the neighbouring swamp. situations. It is often mistaken for the Virginia 

The lowland yalleys, during the early part of|creeper, a very harmless and ornamental vine; and 
this month, are covered with their proudest luxu-|may be distinguished from it by observing that it 
riance. The red fimbriated orchis rears itselegant|has its leaves in threes, while the creeper bears 
plumes above the paler flowers of the arethusa;|them in whorls of fives. The dread of these 
the scarlet lobelia gleams like some flower of a|plants destroys the pleasure which many persons 
brighter clime, around the borders of the rivulets;}would otherwise derive from a rural excursion; 
and the orange-coloured heads of the butterfly-|but prudence and a knowledge of their aspect are 
weed, and the purple blossoms of the Indian hemp, |a sufficient safeguard from injury. Though J have 
meet our sight, at almost every turn in our wan-| never been in the slightest degree affected by them, 
derings. Long rows of the trumpet-weed border| yet whenever I meet them I turn aside, and have 
the drains and brook-sides, looking proudly over |often left untouched a beautiful flower, or a cluster 
the humble osier-bushes, and the purple blossoms|of ripe fruit, which could be obtained only by 
that terminate their tall perpendicular stalks, may | passing through a coppice of poison wood. 
be seen nodding in the breeze like the plumes of (To be concluded.) 
amarching company of infantry. Sometimes when Se eee es a 
rambling in deep woods, which have never been ; The Unity of the Gospel. bs fas Silt Tastes tin Dea teas Saeed Be 
reduced by the hand of cultivation, in certain It is only by an inward exercise and travail of Alv ae nish — hild ae wil wily die 
choice and secluded places—the cloisters of the |soul for our own preservation or deliverance from hevi ccnduaks yor « hb a or wilfully dis- 
wilderness—the white orchis may occasionally be evil, that we can be made instrumental in strength-|° € ters aad — ‘ ron ee / 
discovered, each flower bearing resemblance to ajening and helping others, wherefore the exhor- - Never let . em perceive that they can vex you 
delicate female with a white ruff and turban. ‘The|tation was given, “when thou art converted, = _ — lose your self-command. a 
plant is almost parasitic, having its roots imbedded strengthen thy brethren.” Whatever is separating _ a — give vay = | nomen an oe 
in the peat mosses, and not extending into the soil. | us from the love of Christ, will separate us from on i ve Hank calm, an “ ~ gent y a wit 
When we meet these little flowers of the purest |the love of one another; for if we have not the : . +d P ao aa i sei a — h 
whiteness, looking timidly out from their bower of Spirit of Christ, we are none of his, and cannot r . a er that > itt e = a 
ferns, hedged around by tall reeds, and protected |therefore have unity in him who is the head of his aa ean oP ee aioe ; eed 
by a canopy of alders, they seem the apt emblems|own body, of which we profess to be members. he f aa a (ee 
of innocence and yestal purity. The members of the body of Christ, which is his ‘ * “N a hild bias 

It is now almost impossible for the rambler to|church, are to be known by their fruits, and it was ole re give your children anything because 
penetrate some of his old accustomed paths in the declared by our blessed Redeemer, that the love t 4e 0 OF ib. a 
lowlands, so thickly are they interwoven with vines|of the brethren should be the test of our disciple- ie ae  foabid ie -_ a like oe a 
and trailing herbs. Several species of cleavers, ship. . By this shall men know that ye are my = . ae ave forbidden under like circumstances 
with their slender prickly branches, form a close disciples, if ye have love one to another.” And | another. 





Rules for Home Education. 


The following rules we commend to patrons and 
friends, for their excellence, brevity, and practical 
utility. They are worthy to be printed in letters 
of gold, and placed in a conspicuous position in 
every household. It is lamentable to contemplate 
the mischief, misery, and ruin, which are the legi- 
timate fruit of those deficiencies which are pointed 
out in the rules to which we have referred. Let 
every parent and guardian read, ponder, and in- 
wardly digest : 

1. From your children’s earliest infancy, incul- 
cate the necessity of instant obedience. 

2. Unite firmness with gentleness. Let your 
children always understand that what you say you 
mean. 

3. Never promise them anything unless you are 
quite sure you can give them what you promise. 

4. If you tell a little child to do something, 
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network among the rushes and ferns; and the 
smilax and the blackberry vines weave an almost 





impenetrable thicket in our ancient pathway. The 
walls are festooned with the blue flowers of the 
woody nightshade, and the more graceful plants of 
the peavine and groundnut are twining among the 
faded flowers of elders and viburnums. The 
bending panicles of the blue vervain are nodding 
above the yellow flowers of the tufted Icosestrife, 
and the purple downy spirzea decks the borders of 
the fields with its numerous pyramidal clusters. 
The lowlands were never more delightful than at 


freshing arbour beneath the shrubbery, where the 
waters have dried away, and left the green grass- 


plat as sweetly scented as a bower of honeysuckles. | 


These are places that seem designed for our re- 
freshment on summer noondays: bowers, where it 
is delightful to repose beneath the shade of the 
slender birches whose tremulous foliage seems to 
be whispering to us some pleasant messages of 
peace. All around us the convolvulus has woven 
its delicate vines, and hung out its pink and striped 
bellflowers; and the clematis, or virgin’s bower, 
has formed an umbrageous trellis-work over the 
tops of the trees. Its white clustering blossoms 
spread themselves out in triumph over the clam- 
bering grape-vines; and woodbines and other 
trailing shrubs are interwoven with the slender 
branches of the trees, forming deep shades which 
the sun cannot penetrate, overhanging and over- 
arching the green paths that lead through the low- 
land thickets. { 


But let the rambler in the wooded swamps be- 


saith the Apostle, “ We know that we have passed 


from death unto life, because we love the brethren. 
He that loveth not his brother abideth in death.” 
snbenmiliiaipieianin 

The Sand Wind—When the Pera, on her out- 
ward voyage a few months ago, was approaching 
Alexandria, an extraordinary phenomenon was 
witnessed from on board of her. At noonday the 
sun became almost invisible, and a dense fog ob- 
secured the firmament; the ship with her spars and 
rigging were covered with a fine powder which en- 


'tered the ears and mouths of the passengers, caus- 
the present time; and they afford one many a re- | 


ing the greatest inconvenience. ‘The utmost alarm 
was felt on board, and some dire calamity was ap- 
prehended. The hatches were battened down, 
and Capt. Soy, the commander of the packet, 
turned her head and ran off tosea again. During 
the time of this almost complete darkness the wind 
was blowing from the south, and the sea was 
frightfully disturbed. Although the Pera pro- 
ceeded forty or fifty miles out to sea again, still 
the dense fog prevailed far to seaward, and towards 


the coast darkness literally overspread the land of} 
This phenomenon lasted for eight hours, | 


Egypt. 
when the fog cleared away, the wind lulled, and 
the sea went down. This extraordinary appear- 





lance was owing to what is called the Khampscen| 


or sand storm, and its extending so far to sea is a 
most unusual circumstance. 


the Great Sahara. 


I’rom the direction of | 
the wind the Khampseen must have orizinated in have in it fewer gales, but more fogs and ice in 


It raises the sand there in|/June than in July or August, but fewer fogs and 


11. Teach them that the only sure and easy 
way to appear good is to be good. 

12. Accustom them to make their little recitals 
with perfect truth. 

13. Never allow of tale-bearing. 

14. Teach them that self-denial, not self-indul- 


gence of an angry and resentful spirit, will make 


them happy. 

If these rules were reduced to practice—daily 
practice—by parents and guardians, how much 
misery would be prevented—how many in danger 
of ruin would be saved—and how largely would 
the happiness of a thousand domestic circles be 
augihented. It is lamentable to see how extensive 
is parental neglect, and to witness the bad and 
dreadful consequences in the ruin of thousands. 

eccatstcilailiiniaie 

The Calmest Season.—Licut. Maury, in his 
new edition of “ Wind and Current Charts,” says : 
“T have gone into an investigation of the abstract 
logs, for the purpose of ascertaining the most tran- 
quil and favourable time for laying the Sub-atlan- 
tic Telegraph, with reference to gales, fogs, and 
icc. The season that presents the most favourable 
combination of these, is also the most favourable 
season for passenger travel across the Atlantic; 
and this season is found to be about the last of 
July and first of August. This part of the ocean 
is most tranquil in summer. Taking averages, we 


masses, which move in a spiral figure, and the|least ice in August. The last of July and first of 





heavy particles of sand soon drop to the earth,| August appear to be the most favourable time for 
while the smaller ones or the pulverized sand is|laying the Sub-Atlantie Telegraph.”—Sci, Amer. 
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Green Hair.—The Bulletin Therapeutique con- | 


tains the curious case of a worker in metals, who | 
has wrought in copper only five months, and whose | 
hair, which was lately white, has now turned to a 
decided green. Chemical analaysis has proven 
that his hair contains a considerable quantity of 
acetate of copper, and it is to this circumstance 
that it owes its change of colour. 
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- SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Seventh mo. 25th. 
The Niagara's portion of the Atlantic Telegraph cable 

was all safely on board, and it was expected she would 
leave for the Cove of Cork on the 27th ult. The work 
of laying the cable would probably commence about the 
1st inst., and it was expected that the Niagara would run 
out her half first, and then accompany the Agamemnon 
on her way to Newfoundland, the other end of the line. 
The whole four steamers are to keep in company, for 
the purpose of rendering assistance in case of difficulty. 

In Parliament, the government intimated that nothing 
was to be done in China, but the destruction of the war 
junks, until the result of Lord Elgin’s mission to Pekin 
was ascertained. If nothing satisfactory was obtained, 
the hostilities were to be confined to Canton. 

Lord John Russell obtained leave to bring in a new 
bill, for the admission of Jews into Parliament. Baron 

tothschild resigned his seat in consequence of the failure 
of the first bill, but has been re-nominated, and will be 
re-elected without opposition. 

in the House of Lords, the Queen’s answer to the ad- 
dress upon the subject of the emigration of free negroes 
from Western Africa, was received. It merely gives an 
assurance of an earnest desire to discourage all schemes 
for the emigration of negroes that are calculated to pro- 
mote slavery. 

The steamers and clippers engaged for the conveyance 
of troops to India, are to forfeit £30 per day for every 
day beyond seventy occupied in their passage to Cal- 
cutta, while they are to receive £60 for every day saved 
from that time. The terms paid for steamers range from 
£39 to £49 per man. 

The Liverpool market for cotton was active. The 
sales of the week have been 75,000 bales, and prices had 
advanced about 4d. per pound. The market for bread- 
stuffs was dull. Ohio fiour, 32s.; Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore, 31s.; yellow corn, 38s. 6d.; white, 42s. a 44s. per 
480 lbs. 

The bullion in the Bank of England had increased 





£248,000. Consols, 914. 

Spain has accepted the mediation of? France, in rela- 
tion to the difficulty with Mexico. The law reiative to 
constitutional reform, has been signed by the Queen of 
Spain. The Pope of Rome has sanctioned the sales of 
church property already effected. 

The public attention in France is centered in the recent 
plot against the life of the Emperor. One of the arrest- 
ed Italians is said to have made a full confession of the 
details of the conspiracy. The Bank of France has re- 
duced its rate of interest to5} per cent. The opposition 
of the British government to the construction of the 
Suez Canal is attributed by the French journals to a 
narrow and illiberal jealousy of French power and in- 
fluence. The Constitutionel, a government organ, ex- 
presses surprise that for such an unworthy motive, Eng- 
land should undertake to deprive the world for an inde- 
finite period of all the advantages promised by the 
construction of the proposed canal. It further says, “If 
anybody on the English side of the Channel, considering 
that the interest of Great Britain being taken care of, 
the rest of the world ought to be satisfied, and that there 
is no more to be done, that individual will find himself 
greatly deceived, as Europe will prove by its persever- 
ance in a project which it has adopted as eminently use- 
ful to its commerce.” 

Four Days Later from Europe.—The steamship Indian 
has arrived at Quebec, with Liverpool dates to the 29th 
ult. 

Baron Rothschild had been returned to Parliament 
from London, without opposition. The yacht Charter 
Oak had arrived at Liverpool from New York, with only 
two men on board. 

Bombay dates to Seventh month 1st, had been received. 
The mutiny in the Bengal army had increased, and was 


in the revolt having been obtained. The insurgents still 
held Delhi. Several sorties made by them, had been 
repulsed by the British commander. He was waiting 
for reinforcements to storm the city. The aative troops 
at Calcutta and Barrackpoor, had been quietly disarmed. 
Uneasy feelings prevailed at Madras, but no disaffection 
had yet appeared in the army at that presidency or at 
Bombay. An.act had been passed by the Legislature, 
placing the Indian Press under a license system. The 
Chinese fleet in Canton river had been destroyed after 
two severe engagements. The British lost eighty-three 
men in killed and wounded. 

Money was in active demand in London. 
had fallen to 91. 

UNITED STATES.—From Washington, it is stated 
that there is now no question between this and any other 
country, that does not promise a quiet and satisfactory 
adjustment. It is said that in no event will the admi- 
nistration permit Costa Rica, or any other Central Ame- 
rican State, to diminish the boundaries of Nicaragua, or 
divide or absorb the territories. 

Decease of Public Men.—On the 29th ult., Thomas J. 
Rusk, U. S. Senator from Texas, committed suicide at 
his residence in that State, by shooting himself through 
the head with a rifle. He was under sixty years of age. 
On the 5th inst., James C. Dobbin, Secretary of the 
Navy, during the administration of President Pierce, 
died at his residence in Fayetteville, N.C. He was in 
the 44th year of his age, and had been for some time in 
declining health. He is said to have been an upright 
and amiable man. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 551. 
years of age, 388; of cholera infantum, 115. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 301. 
years of age, 190; of cholera infantum, 73. 

Kansas.—Goy. Walker evacuated Lawrence on the 3d 
inst., with all the troops, except forty men. The al- 
leged cause was, that Fort Riley was threatened with an 
attack from the Indians, but the Lawrence people con- 
sidered this only a pretext to get the troops away. At 
Leavenworth, great excitement had been caused by the 
discovery of an organized band of robbers and murderers 
inthe town. Several of the supposed murderers had 
been executed under Lynch law. 

Immigration. — During the Seventh month, 27,192 
foreign emigrants were landed at N. York, being 10,900 
more than arrived in the Seventh month, 1856. Nearly 
all of this large number have gone to the west. 

Miscellaneous.— Destructive Storm.—A gale, on the 22d 
ult., caused a great loss of life among the fishermen on 
the shore of the Province of St. John. About sixty 
boats are supposed to have been lost, and fifty dead 
bodies had been picked up, which had floated ashore. 

The Fisheries.—Newfoundland papers state that the 
fishery is expected to be fully an average catch. Prices 
are expected to be about the same as last year; but oil, 
it is thought, will be lower. The French fishery has 
been very successful. 

Tanning Sheep Skins.—An annual business of nearly 
$500,000 is carried on in the near vicinity of Winsted, 
Ct., in the tanning of sheep skins. In Winsted, there 
are two tanneries, whose annual business absorbs some 
$250,000 to $300,000 of the amount. 

Native Grape Vines—The Commissioner of Patents 
has sent an agent to Arkansas and Texas, and the neigh- 
bouring territories, to select cuttings of the native grape 
vines, and gather information relative to their adapta- 
tion to the soil and climate of other parts of the United 
States. 

Peat.—In the eastern part of the State of Massachu- 
setts, some 80,000 acres are covered with peat to the 
depth of 6 feet 4 inches, on the average. The quantity 
has been estimated at 180,000,000 tons. Peat fuel, pro- 
perly prepared, rivals in cheapness, light and warmth, 
the best qualities of cannel coal. 

The Largest Yet—A lump of nearly pure copper, 
weighing 8000 lbs., and said to be the largest lump yet 
got out by any mine in the world, has arrived at Detroit, 
Mich., from the Cliff Mines, Lake Superior. It is a part 
of a mass discovered last winter, which is said to con- 
tain at least 200 tons of the same sort. 

Illinois Wool.—The Springfield (Ill.) Journal says, 
McConnell and Hoppin, of that place, had disposed of 
their spring clip of wool, amounting to over 80,000 lbs., 
at an average of 50 cents per pound. 

The Crops in Europe.-—According to the latest advices, 
the crops in all parts of continental Europe promised a 
rich harvest. In some parts of Germany, the rye had 
been harvested. A good vintage was also anticipated. 

The Navies of France and England.—Great Britain, it 
appears, no longer maintains her naval superiority. 
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spreading among the troops. The ex-King of Oude had 
been arrested and imprisoned, proofs of his complicity 


According to the Washington Union, the navy of France 
is composed of a total of 537 vessels, carrying 14,097. 














guns. The navy list of Great Britain for 1856, gives the 
entire effective force, at 527 vessels and 13,880 guns. 

A Sight Worth Secing—From a hill called Mount 
Zion, near Janesville, Illinois, one hundred and sixty. 
four horse power reapers were seen at work at once, in 
the neighbouring wheat fields, recently. 

The Cotton Trade.—Out of 900,000,000 pounds of cot. 
ton imported into Great Britain last year, no less than 
seven hundred million pounds were from the United 
States. A rise of one penny on the pound in the price 
of cotton involves a national loss to England of $20,- 
000,000 to $30,000,000. The dependence of England on 
the United States for supply has increased from 45 per 
cent. of their consumption in 1801, to 80 per cent. at the 
present time. 
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ADELPHI SCHOOL. 
A Principal Teacher is wanted in the Infant depart- 
ment. Apply to 
IsraEL H. Jounson, No. 35 Market street. 
Tuomas Lippincott, 610 N. Eleventh st. 
Jort Capsury, 34 8S. Front street. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of West-Town Boarding-School 
will commence on Second day the 9th of the 11th month, 
Friends who intend sending children, will please make 
early application to Joseph SNowpen, Superintendent at 
the School, or Josern Scatrercoop, Treasurer, No. 304 
Arch street. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDENG-SCHOOL. 

A well qualified Teacher is wanted for the Boys’ 
primary school. 
Application may be made to either of the under- 
named, viz.: 
Samvuet Hities, Wilmington, Del. 
Henry Core, Walnut Street Wharf, Philad. 
Tuomas Evans, 315 Arch street, Philad. 


Philad., Sixth mo. 9th, 1857. 





WANTED. 


A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. 
Application may be made to 
JoreL Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
Esenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kaigun, Camden, N. J. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 
JosepH Exxinton, 377 S. Second street. 








Digp, in this city, on the 15th of Seventh month hast, 
Desoran Howe tt, in the 76th year of her age; a mem- 
ber, and many years an overseer of the Southern Dis- 
trict Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend’s early dedi- 
cation, and steadfast adherence to the cause of Truth 
rendered her example instructive; whilst her cheerful- 
ness of spirit and her sympathy with the afflicted, made 
her a valuable assistant to the poor and helpless; and 
when bodily infirmity no longer admitted of active use- 
fulness, it was evident that He who had been her morn- 
ing light, became her evening song, and we reverently 
believe her purified spirit received the welcome of “ Well 
done good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” 

, at her residence, Crosswick, N. J., on Third-day 
afternoon, the 21st of Seventh month, after a short but 
suffering illness which she bore with christian patience 
and resignation, ExizapeTu, widow of Joseph Hendrick- 
son, Sen., in the 83d year of her age. She was a mem- 
ber of Chesterfield Monthly and Particular Meeting. 
Whilst those who knew and loved this dear Friend, 
deeply feel her removal, they sorrow not as those who have 
no hope, believing that their loss is her eternal gain. 

, in this city, on First-day night, the 9th instant, 
in the 84th year of her age, Denoran Cresson ; & mem- 
ber of the Western District Monthly Meeting. She sur- 


vived her husband, Benjamin Cresson, nearly thirty 
years. 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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